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Dates Of Our Years 


Nov. 1, 1862 — Rev. J. H. Crum 

Feb. 1, 1863 — 10 families organized 

Feb. 27, 1863 — joined G. T. Association 
July 1865 — called Rev. Hatch 

Jan. 1868 — dedication meeting house 
Aug. 7, 1871 — bell brought from Chicago 
Sept. 2, 1872 — Rev. A. H. Spoor 

1876 — Rev. E. E. Olney 

1879 — Rev. W. S. Crow 

1882 — Rev. W. R. Seaver 

1883 — Home Missionary Society formed 
1885 — Rev. William G. Puddefoot 

1887 — Rev. George H. Cate 

1888 — 25th Anniversary Year 

1889 — Rev. Demas Cochlin 

1891 — Remodeling building 

Aug. 20, 1905 — stone building dedicated 
1911 — formation Men’s Brotherhood Club 
1913 — 50th Anniversary Year 


1916-17 — W. E. Hill and William Brown 
assisted during Dr. Cochlin’s illness 


1917 — athletics for boys; Boy’s Literary Club; 
Ladies Aid 


1918 — Junior Missionary Society 
1925 -—- Redecorated and Renovated Church 


1928 — Rev. Howard Towne, associate 


1929 — Rev. Towne regular pastor, Dr. 
Cochlin emeritus 


1930 — News-Carrier began; started 
S. S. library 


1936 — First Daily Vacation Bible School 


1938 — 75th Anniversary Year 
Celebration May 1-5. 


1940 — Family Nights and Nursery started 
1943 — Redecoration and Renovation 


1944 — Servicemen’s Honor Roll Plaque; 
Boy Scout Troop No. 34 


1948 — Church mergers begun 
1950 — Junior Church for Intermediates 


1951 — Sanctuary redecoration; new raised 
pulpit; relocation of organ console 


1952 — Couples Club Founded 
1954 — Church library Founded 


1955 — Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd VanVactors 
First Church Phillipine missionaries 


1956 — Team in Church basketball league; 
Rev. Platte D. Amstutz as associate; dual 
services started; new building planning; 
acquired 18-acre site 


1957 — New Church campaign — new high in 
stewardship 


1958 — Assistant Stephen C. Evans; adopted 
new Constitution and By-laws; broke 
ground for new building; Parish 
Visitor Edythe Vance on staff 


1959 — Cornerstone laid after contracts and 
bids made and selected 


1960 — June 5—Services in Fellowship Hall. 
Sept. 7—Dedication Week and presen- 
tation Dinner; arrival Youth Minister 
Ted Ringsmuth . 


1961 — Decision to join merger of Congre- 
gational-Christian and Evangelical 
Reformed Churches in United Church 
of Christ. 


1962 — Nov. 11—Dedication Sanctuary Memo- 
rial Window 


Rev. Howard Towne Rev. Demas Cochlin Rev. Ted Ringsmuth 


A Letter from The Ministers 


Dear Church Friends: 


This is a time for remembering our illustrious heritage. One hundred 
years is a long time when it is past — years full of events, loyalty, sacrifice and 
creative churchmanship that have brought us to this hour. 

Ours was the second church founded and chartered here in Traverse 
City. From its small beginning with ten sturdy souls in the little pioneer 
lumbering community our Congregational Church has been marked by 
members of strong character and wide cultural influence. The pictures of our 
pioneers look quaint in their old costumes, but they were consecrated souls 
and they laid a splendid foundation. Each generation has contributed its part 
of this great succession. Out of yesterday there has flowed down to the living, 
a stream of strength and influence that bears us onward toward a sacred 
destiny. We, of today, express our gratitude and tribute of love to all those in 
our past for the great spiritual heritage they have left us. 

This little booklet will help us recall the decisive and critical times 
through which our church has passed. Retrospection encourages faith. A 
backward glance shows that our Church has not been stationary but a living 
changing force. Its influence has gone far beyond the confines of church into 
community, nation and world. 

As our membership has increased through the years, beautiful and 
adequate places of worship have been provided; usually with considerable 
sacrifice, but always with vision and devotion. Woven into their beams, 
bricks and stones were the convictions of Christian people, an inspiration to 
those of tomorrow. 

Our Church still stands as a tower of strength in our city — again in the 
midst of critical times as it was at its beginning — more critical, perhaps, than 
the world has faced through the past century. The same hardihood of faith, the 
same courage, the same devotion are required today as the minds and hearts 
of the past generations have bequeathed to us. 

Let us then make our Centennial a time of true commitment to the 
work of the Church. With ever-deepening dedication let us move into the future 
with Christ. He who has been our help and stay in the past will be our guide 
and hope for the days to come. 


Faithfully, 
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“Michigan! Why waste men or money on that re- 
mote wilderness? You might just as sensibly talk of 
sending a mission to the moon!” 


As we prepare this year of 1963 to celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of our church, those scorn- 
ful words, uttered by the great Henry Clay a little 
more than a century ago, tell us much of the past 
and yet seem uncannily to predict the present—and 
perhaps the future of our church. Who can tell 
that in its second century we shall in fact send a 
mission to the moon... or to Venus or Mars, or 
some other world we know nothing of now? Surely 
this prospect is not much more fantastic than the 
daring venture of the young missionary, Rev. J. 1a 
Crumb, who set out from Oberlin, Ohio, in the fall 
of 1862 to bring the Word of God to this “remote 
wilderness” of Grand Traverse Bay. 


Our founders were so caught up with the reality 
of living that they found little time to write _first- 
hand accounts of their experiences. But the Rever- 
end Crumb found time 25 years later to record 
some of his recollections. 
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Reverend Crumb writes that he arrived in the 
Grand Traverse region on the Steamer Allegheny 
in November, and that after several months of 
preaching, he and his wife met with eight Traverse 
City residents to organize a church. The mecting 
was held in the fresh new log schoolhouse located 
where the Park Place Hotel now stands. The found- 
ing members were: The Rev. and Mrs. Crumb, 
Elvin L. Sprague, Mrs. Mary Sprague, LeRoy C. 
Blood, Mrs. Fannie E. Blood, Amos Hill, Mrs. Cecilia 
Hill, Mrs. Marion Grant, and Mrs. Caroline McLoud. 


Since he was still a missionary, Rev. Crumb was 
called to other fields, and the Rev. Reuben Hatch 
from Benzonia took his place. Rev. Hatch, known as 
the “building minister,’ took it upon himself to 
build the church (much of it with his own hands) 
the still small congregation was so eager to have. 
A rugged and determined man, Rev. Hatch never- 
theless saw dark days of discouragement. Mrs. M. 
E. C. Bates, who wrote a history of the church in 
1887 said: - 


“These were dark days for the little church and for 
Father Hatch, who carried all the burden on his 
anxious heart. And with him it was work as well as 
faith. Many a nail was driven by his own hands. It 
was with a touch of heartbreak in his voice that he 
said to me one day, “I don’t know but that this 
meeting house will kill me before it is done. I agon- 
ize and work over it till I am so tired when night 
comes that I can’t say my prayers. I can only say, 
‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner,’ and shut my eyes 
and go to sleep.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Bates goes on, “But the prayers were answer- 
ed, for the entry of August 24 says, ‘Pastor reported 
unexpected success in raising funds. All seemed to 
see and acknowledge the hand of God and be deep- 
ly thankful.” Rey. Hatch, though tired from his serv- 
ice as pastor, carpenter, and sexton, never showed 


By Ruth Kroger Coddington 


fatigue in his sermons. He breathed fire and brim- 
stone in those recorded. In his dedication sermon 
(which must have lasted a good two hours) he said: 
“Tet none of us fool ourselves so much and so stup- 
idly as to imagine that people will ever get to 
heaven by going towards hell. When the stranger- 
traveler undertakes to traverse these our northern 
forest wilds, in the short, dark, frosty days of Dec- 
ember, and loses his way, it will not do simply to 
tuck the furs more snugly about him and scent him 
afresh with rose water, and blandly tell him you 
hope he will have a nice time. To do so ever polite- 
ly and tenderly is to murder him. You must turn 
him round and put him on the right trail in order 
to do him any good, and you must do this even if 
you tumble him head over heels and spill all his 
baggage into the snow in getting him round. As 
therefore, everything depends on conversion, we 
consecrate this house especially to the conversion 
of the souls of men.” 


The good minister had strong views on many sub- 
jects and did not hesitate to express them. Darwin's 
“Origin of the Species,” published in 1859, had 
aroused controversy among many clergymen. Here 
is what Rev. Hatch had to say on the subject of 
evolution: “In coming to this house, as we do this 
day, we confess ourselves to take rank, not with 
those who chuckle their stupid boast that they have 
the polywog or the monkey for their father or that 
dead matter is their only mother, but in that great 
family of sacred, separate and most exalted beings 
whose oral nature marks them as sons and daughters 
of the Lord Almighty.” 


Much as the good clergyman loved the “meeting 
house” wrought with his own hands, he still firmly 
held to Christ’s teaching that “the kingdom of 
Heaven is within.” Rev. Hatch eaid: “We build not 
these our earthly temples for the purpose of defin- 
ing and limiting the place where alone acceptable 
worship may be offered. Our Christian meeting- 
houses are not heathen temples for holding the 
Divinity, or his image; nor for saying or signifying 
that this is the only place where the Great Father 
may be worshipped acceptably. Acceptable worship 
builds its own temple in the heart that offers it; 
and of all places that is the spot especially where 
the Godhead most locates itself.’ 


In spite of his Fundamentalist viewpoint on the 
origin of man, the minister was extraordinarily 
foresighted in his attitude toward other fields of 
science and learning. His words forecast the find- 
ings and scientific speculations of some of our 
present-day astronomers who conjecture that there 
may be life on other worlds. For example: “We are 
all citizens of the world, as well as brothers and 
sisters of the same family, members of the same 
community, and citizens of the same state and 
nation. Nor can we stop here. We are all members 
of that great mind-family of which I have spoken, 
whose multiplied populations inhabit and rule, not 
this earth only, but also the innumerable starry 
worlds that night reveals to us, and others still 
more numerous far beyond and out of our sight, em- 
bracing the entire rational universe. At the head of 
this great mind-universe thus bound together by 
various relationships into one great family, is the 
great eternal Father of all.” 


It should be noted that the First Congregational 
Church was founded during the Civil War period. 
Dr. Demas Cochlin, who became our pastor in 1889, 
pence es) to this trying period in our history as fol- 
OWS: 


“It was but natural that churches and people who 
love liberty as much as Congregationalists do should 
have something to say from 1863 to ’65 on slavery 
and the Civil War. So we find such resolutions as 
these in 1864: ‘Resolved that in our present national 
struggle the hand of God is very manifest in de- 
feating the desires of wicked men, and is opening 
the way for the triumph of truth and righteous- 
ness.’ ”’ 


Dr. Cochlin continues: “And a part of a very exten- 
sive resolution in 1865 reads: “Whereas it appears 
that Jefferson Davis and others of the leaders of 
the rebellion have been guilty not only of treason 
but of wholesale murder, therefore resolved, that 
they should be indicted and tried and if found 
guilty should promptly suffer the full penalty of 
outraged law not only for the punishment of evil 
done, but also for the warning of others for all time 
to come.’ ” 


Even though the great War was over in April, 1865, 
feeling ran strong for many years after. Rev. Hatch 
was engaged as pastor of our church in June, 1866, 
during the Reconstruction period. Two years later, 
when he dedicated the church building, he express- 
ed his own firm thoughts on slavery and on the 
equality of men in general: 


“Having done battle from our childhood against all 
invidious and degrading distinctions and oppress- 
ions among men, and having more than once heard 
the diabolical yelping of the bloodhounds of Amer- 
ican slavery upon our track, and having more than 
once caught glimpses far off among the shadows of 
its flashing, snapping, bloodthirsty teeth hungry to 
mingle our own with the hot smoking blood of its 
tens of thousands of victims, we do now most 
solemnly and deliberately declare, in these our 
maturer and riper years, in the presence of that 
great and terrible God who has broken the dragon’s 
teeth, and laid his bones out on the naked earth to 


bleach and rot in eternal judgment, and in the 
presence of men and the ministering angels, that 
we this day rule out of the covenant of conse- 
cration of this house which our own hands have 
helped to erect, all negro pews, and all invidious, 
degrading and hateful distinctions and oppressions 
whatever. We consecrate all these sittings to the 
highest and best good of our fellow-beings on the 
principle nobly stated by one of the principal con- 
tributors to this building, that one seat should be as 
good as another, that what is good enough for one 
is good enough for all, and that the day laborer 
ought to have just as good a place in the sanctuary 
of God as his employer.” 


Apparently, Rev. Hatch compromised somewhat 
concerning the use of special pews, for in the minis- 
ter’s own handwriting a note follows this sermon: 
“Soon after the dedication of the meeting-house, a 
large number of slips were selected by different 
families to be especially occupied by them; it being 
agreed that there should be no sale of the slips in 
any form.” 


Later when Dr. Spoor was engaged to replace the 
Rev. Hatch at the then phenomenal salary of $1500 
a year, the pews were “sold” to the highest bidders 
in order to meet expenses for the fast-growing 
church. 


A good storyteller could make an amusing point 
of listing the names of the ministers who helped es- 
tablish this church in its early years. In 1863, came 
the first Crumb of hope and nourishment; then the 
Hatch-ing of a real church building. Next, the 
church engaged Rev. Spoor, who left his mark on 
this area as a spellbinding revivalist but who made 
tracks to other fields within four years. Next, a 
Crow lighted here, and causing quite a flutter and 
beating of breasts among all Congregationalists 
except the Traverse Cityites, who took him under 
their wings until he migrated to greener fields. 
Later he became one of the leaders in the great 
Universalist movement in the United States. 
Engage Young Liberal 

Reverend Crow was a young man with a special 
kind of broadmindedness and honest doubt on cer- 
tain Fundamentalist points. The old-time ministers 
meeting to ordain him, refrained from this duty 
and urged a year of further study and contempla- 
tion by Rev. Crow. When the year was up, how- 
ever, only three of the ministers of ordination show- 
ed up. Members of the local church, determined to 
retain a preacher they respected and liked, dispens- 
ed with formality, adopted a new creed to the liking 
of the three attending ministers, the congregation, 
and Rev. Crow, and proceeded to ordain the young 
man. 


This revolutionary act, so similar in spirit to actions 
of the early “Scrooby” village Pilgrims, startled 
the hew-to-the-line Congregationalists throughout 
the country. There was a great stir in the church 
press. In the meantime, however, there was “busi- 
ness as usual” in Traverse City, and the tradition- 
ally independent “Northwoods” folk eventually 
were hailed not only as well within their rights but 
as fine examples for others. The simple, clear creed, 
formed so long ago, is used in our church today, 
and many other churches in the country have 
adopted similar ones. 


In the interest of vivid picturization we have omit- 
ted the names of three other young ministers who 
served the church ably but about whom little ap- 
pears in the records. Quite possibly “no news is 
good news,” in the years 1876-77 when Rev. E. C. 
Olney served; the years 1882-85, during the service 
of Rev. W. R. Seaver; and the years 1887-88, when 
Rev. G. H. Cate was pastor. The church was going 
through a settling down period with cnly two out- 
standing events recorded: the placing of a fine bell 
in the steeple of the “meeting-house” in 1871, and 
the employment of Rev. William Puddefoot from 
1885 to 1887. 


Most Colorful Pastor 

First, let’s talk about the bell, for it still is with us, 
though silent and without a bell-tower at the 
present time The records say on August 7, 1871, “A 
very fine Troy bell, weighing 1,345 lbs., and costing 
about $600, was this day mounted in the tower of 
our church. It is the first good bell introduced into 
this north country.” The bell had been voted for at 
the annual meeting in June, 1869, by 12 members, 
who raised the $600, and purchased in Chicago by 
S. E. Wait, clerk of the steamship, “City of Tra- 
verse.” It was a happy day for the entire town 
when, whistle blowing and the bell ringing from 
its frame on the upper deck, the Hannah Lay Com- 
pany steamer docked with its joyous cargo. 


The short ministry here of Rev. Puddefoot is a 
story in itself, for according to Dr. Howard Towne, 
our present senior pastor, “Rev. Puddefoot was 
without doubt the most colorful of our early minis- 
ters.” 


Although Rev. Puddefoot’s ministry preceded by 
many years the pastorate of Dr. Towne, our pastor 
loves to tell his favorite story about the colorful 
“self-made” preacher. 


It was a hot August Sunday, and Rev. Puddefoot, 
with his great heavy frame, his full flowing beard, 
and enormous voice, was expostulating on the sub- 
ject of St. Paul. This was a vibrant preacher with 
a voice stentorian enough to address 10,000 persons. 
Celluloid collars were the vogue then, and Rev. 
Puddefoot, never backward in thought or style, was 
wearing one. But the button-hole had become worn 
and stretched. Every time the doughty preacher 
made a telling point, the collar sprung loose with 
an almost audible twang. Time after time, without 
a break in his rhetoric, but his ruddy face growing 
ruddier by the second, the minister reached up, 
pulled the collar back under his beard, and con- 
tinued his sermon. Soon the congregation was in a 
state of stupefied anticipation, every eye upon the 
minister’s collar, every breath held, waiting for the 
next twang of the acrobatic neckpiece. The min- 
ister, in the midst of his, “And Saint Paul says. . ”, 
suddenly reached up, tore the collar from his neck, 
threw it to the floor and stomped on it. “I don’t 
know just what Saint Paul did say,” shouted the 
preacher. “But this I’m certain of. Even St. Paul 
couldn’t have preached with a collar like that a- 
round his neck!” With no further comment or 
apology, the staunch reverend continued his ser- 
mon, now with an enthralled, fully attentive 


An itinerant cobbler with only an elementary edu- 
cation but a great love of poetry, science and classic 
literature, William Puddefoot became a Sunday 
school teacher and finally a superintendent. This 
tickled his funny-bone a little, for he had painful 
memories of being expelled from Sunday school in 
England. A 10-year old with an inquiring mind, he 
had been fascinated by trips through the under- 
ground coal mines of his native area. There he had 
observed coal formed by the decay of vegetation 
hundreds of thousands of years before. He observed 
the ancient rocks about him, and he began to won- 
der. When his religious teachers insisted that the 
world was made in six days (days as we count 


them), the young radical argued that this was only 
a figure of speech and that the Bible really meant 
eons, not days. For this heresy, Puddefoot was 
banned forever from his Sunday school class. In his 
autobiography he says: “One thing is sure: no 
scientific truth ever did or ever will hurt religion.” 
In his late thirties, Mr. Puddefoot saw a speaker 
give a “chalk-talk” and soon found that he could 
imitate this technique perfectly. Soon he was giving 
talks not only to his classes but to other groups, in- 
cluding the W.C.T.U. This also tickled his funny- 
bone but stimulated his ‘“head-bone,” for, as a 
cobbler he drank a little, smoked a lot, and used 
strong language on occasion. Soon the colorful 
speaker was in demand in many parts of the country. 
Within three years he became a preacher of the 
gospel, and his great career built fast and firmly 
from then on. 


To relieve the great strain of speaking (Rev. Pudde- 
foot says he made 83 talks in three months) he 
started to paint as a hobby. He was so prolific in this 
field that he was hard put to find storage space, so 
he hit upon the idea of selling his paintings for 
charity. This idea caught on so well that... but 
let us hear it in his own words, taken from his 
SOP ereR ys “Leaves from the Log of A Sky 
ilot:” 


“Wherever I spoke in the East the pictures were in 
evidence and the object of the sale explained. I 
look. back at the results with gratitude and without 
boasting. After paying off mortages upon seven 
parsonages, my pictures kept one missionary and his 
wife and four children for nearly two years; another 
in the New West for a year at $100; another in 
Pennsylvania for a year; another for some months 
among the anarchists of Chicago. Hundreds of dollars 
went to various charities, such as old people’s homes, 
hospitals and private cases of extreme need.” 


In Traverse City, Rev. Puddefoot hung a painting on 
the Christmas tree for every child of the church. 
Parents liked the paintings so well that he made 
one for each member. Some of these paintings are 
still in Traverse City homes. 


“One Christmas in Traverse City,’ writes Rev. 
Puddefoot, “I found out just the day before that 40 
new scholars had joined the Sunday school. So I 
went to work and finished four pictures an hour for 
ten hours. They were not large, of course, but no two 
were alike. The children were greatly tickled.” 


Rev. Puddefoot stayed in Traverse City two years, 
then moved on to a position of national prominence. 
He traveled extensively, returning now and then to 
speak in our church and attaining recognition as one 
of the great religious orators of his time. 


Call Cochlin from Yale 


As the Gav Nineties were about to make their entry, 
the Church called another young minister to its 
service. Demas Cochlin, just graduated from Yale, 
was already noted for his eloquence, but the staid 
and devout congregation was startled at his long- 
legged, boyish good looks. With some doubt. the 
members gathered for his first sermon. Mrs. Minnie 
B. Wait, writing of this sermon 25 years later said: 

“A tall young fellow was this new preacher, and the 
sermon that May morning was “God Is Love.” This 
was a bit new to some of our older members who 


were used to hearing of the “Wrath of God.” 


Dr. Cochlin soon won the hearts not only of the old- 
sters but of the youngsters of the church and entire 
community. He formed the Mayflower Club and 
arranged frequent camping trips for the young 
boys. His sermons, while simple and personal in 
form, showed great academic background and deep 
love of God in his fellowman. 


Dr. Howard Towne, who was called to assist Dr. 
Cochlin in 1927, has a repertoire of stories about the 
beloved Dr. Cochlin. Some say that Dr. Towne with 
his pithy humor, love of people and delight in 
youngsters, has taken into his own character the 
sweetness of spirit of Dr. Cochlin. Here is one of the 
stories Dr. Towne tells: 


Dr. Cochlin was in great demand as a “marrying 
minister” and often had to travel many miles into 
the still-wild forests of Grand Traverse to perform 
a ceremony. One snowy December day, he traveled 
to a distant farm. Many guests were assembled in 
the large log house, and a long table was laden with 
good food. 

Dr. Cochlin began the wedding ceremony, soon 
reaching the point where the groom repeats the vows 
just as the minister has said them. But the groom 
failed to repeat the vows. Dr. Cochlin, thinking the 
rugged backwoodsman might be overcome by shy- 
ness, ran through the lines again. He waited. Still 
the groom stood silent. For the third time, the now 
slightly impatient minister went over the vows, this 
time saying firmly and distinctly: “Now, repeat after 
me.” The groom stubbornly set his jaw and uttered 
not one syllable. Sharply, Dr. Cochlin queried: “Are 
you going to repeat the vows?” The groom stared 
silently. Whereupon, the minister stalked to the 
door, donned his big woolen cap and coat and said: 
“Sorry to see all this good food go to waste, folks, 
but it looks like there’ll be no wedding today!” 
At this point the voice of the bridegroom rang out 
loud and clear, repeating the vows of the ceremony. 
Later, as Dr. Cochlin sat at the wedding breakfast 
beside the brother of the groom, his curiosity got too 
big to restrain. He said, “Tell me, sir. What was the 
matter with your brother? Is he shy?” 

“Nossir. Not shy.” 

“Ts he deaf, then?” 

“Nossir. Not deaf, neither.” 

“Well, what in Heaven’s name was the trouble? 
“Why wouldn’t he repeat the vows?” 

The brother frowned thoughtfully, leaned over 
closer and spoke quietly into Demas Cochlin’s ear: 
“Well, confidentially, reverend, my brother, he just 
plain thought he was a-promisin’ too much!” 


Longest Pastorate Cochlin’s 
‘Many events of local and national import occurred 
during the 40 years of Demas Cochlin’s pastorate. 
Scarcely two years after he joined us, he was the 
spearhead of a membership determined to have the 
handsomest, most suitable church in Michigan. A 
Gothic style church, built with stone native to the 
Grand Traverse area, seemed to fill the bill. Every 
detail was guarded by the young minister, who in- 
sisted that “whatever is in this church must be of 
the best materials and true to the Gothic plan.” Un- 
able to find just the right style pulpit, the building 
committee was delighted when S. E. Wait, the 


same man who was delegated to purchase the great 
Troy bell for the old church, promised to build a 
pulpit. He did, and they liked it. The bell was 
moved from the old church and hoisted into place 
(quite an engineering feat, even today). 


There was a depression in 1895, as witness Dr. Coch- 
lin’s sermon for New Year’s Eve of that year. Re- 
ferring to the depressed economic status, Dr. Coch- 
lin said: 


“The privations of individual home and lives have 
smothered many discords and brought many hearts 
into unison. Old feuds forgot, new ties created.” 


“A second truth is made clearer by what we mis- 
name the ‘hard times.’ In days of luxurious plenty, 
people remain apart who are brought close to each 
other by the hand of affliction. We over look the 
moral significance of financial depression. ‘Man is 
not to live by bread alone, says Jesus, “but by the 
words which proceed out of the mouth of God.” 


Dr. Cochlin and the congregation weathered two 
wars, the Spanish American War and World War 
I. Our records are hazy about the Spanish American 
War, and we are not certain how greatly our con- 
gregation was affected by this ugly war which killed 
more young men through bad food and _ tropical 
disease than in actual battle. 


World War I took its share of our members and 
brass plaques were mounted in the church to com- 
memorate those who served and those who died for 
their country. 


In his New Year’s Eve sermon of 1895, Dr. Cochlin 
seemed to anticipate the Spanish American War with 
these words: 


“When, a quarter of a century ago, Cuba struggled 
for eight long years for liberty, there were no great 
mass meetings for sympathy in the United States. 
But now almost every community has held some 
meeting to protest against Spanish oppression in 
Cuba. Petitions with nearly a million names have 
been presented in Cuba’s behalf.” 


Here Dr. Cochlin mentioned the current Turkish 
oppression of the Armenians and a “small affair in 
Venezuela.” He said that when the French invaded 
Mexico, shortly after our Civil War, we offered only 
a mild protest. Then he went on to say: 


“Why this increased interest in Cuba, Armenia and 
Venezuela? We feel closer bound to these countries 
than we did 20 years ago. The brotherhood of man 
has grown upon the nations. These struggles, which 
were once only of interest to statesmen and diplo- 
metists are now considered by all the people. We 
feel that even the Armenians are our brothers, and 
their cry of suffering touches us.” 


Long for Church Unity 
Dr. Cochlin, like the great religious leaders of 
today, longed for unity among all Christians. In this 
same powerful sermon of 1895, he touches hopefully 
upon the subject: 


“When, a few days ago, seven ministers of Traverse 
City rode along together peacefully, it was observed 
how impossible that would have been a century ago. 
How difficult it would have been 50 years ago; and 
the kindly feeling among them would have been in 
great danger 25 years ago. A quarter of a century 
ago, there was no large charity among the denomina- 
tions. They suspected each other’s sincerity and even 
their religion.” 


And here we note with wonder Dr. Cochlin’s thoughts 
on church unity, for in 1962, as this is being written, 
there is a great Catholic Ecumenical council in 
progress, with Protestant representatives sitting in 
as observers in the Vatican councils. Dr. Cochlin’s 
words on a similar situation in 1895 might have been 
written in 1962: 


“The Episcopalians were the first to offer to the 
other Protestant churches a basis of union. They 
have been met more than halfway by Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. 
“The pleasing wonder is that these propositions for 
union are so much alike. Even the Pope has come 
forth from the dust of the Vatican and written a 
letter to the Protestant churches of the world, look- 
ing toward the reunion of Christendom. 


“In the history of the church this year (1895) will 
hold a place as notable as the field of the cloth of 
gold in secular history when the French and English 
kings laid down their arms to vie with each other in 
expressions of friendship and peace. Instead of war- 
ring among themselves, the churches need to be 
fighting the enemy of all. There should be only one 
rivalry — who can do the most good in the name of 
Christ, and in his Name cast out the most devils. 


“This year has been a prelude to a Christendom with 
one faith, one church, one Lord and Master.” 


In the ensuing years of Dr. Cochlin’s pastorate, 
several remodelings of the church were made. The 
membership grew in such strength and numbers that 
in 1927, another young minister fresh from seminary 
was called to assist Dr. Cochlin. Dr. Howard Towne 
was a graduate of Oberlin, just as was the first 
minister of the church, Rev. J. H. Crumb. In 1929, 
after a long illness of Dr. Cochlin, the young pastor 
was charged with the responsibility of carrying 
on the work and the ideals of the senior minister. 


Dr. Towne was immediately “adopted” by the “pil- 
lars” of the church, just as Demas Cochlin had been 
-accepted years before. He, too, became a happy, 
energetic leader of the young people, forming the 
“Scrooby” club for boys and girls and building 
firmly on the base laid down by the beloved retiring 
minister. 


Dr. Towne Gets “Bearings” 


In 1931, in his annual report, Dr. Towne said: “I 
have gotten my bearings this year. Many of the 
rough places in our program have been ironed out. 
Things are functioning efficiently. 


“Not at any time this year could all our members 
say, ‘I have kept the faith in heart and practice,’ 
but I find it a noble body of faithful, earnest, large- 
hearted men and women. I thank God that He has 
called upon me to preach among and with the as- 
sistance of such giant-hearted people. 

“We don’t all think alike, for you never find a think- 
ing, independent group that does, yet through it all 
we have been one family.” 

These first years of Dr. Towne’s ministry were 
depression years and the annual reports reflect this 
condition. In 1932, one such report read: 


“We regret that only one new home has been 
established among our young people. Once only 
have wedding bells been sounded. Since the time 
of depression is passing and the business trend is 
upward, we anticipate a longer list of marriages for 
next year.” 


But in 1933, the report read: “We had anticipated 
having numerous marriages to report at this time — 
the depression had begun to lift and the cost of 
living was lower than it has ever been this year. 
Nevertheless, only two new homes have been re- 
ported.” 

Dr. Towne wrote in his annual report in 1933: “I 


have received many expressions of encouragement 
that have paid me better than gold. One sentence 


‘spoken, ‘The crisis has come and of course we want 


our minister,’ was worth more to me than all the 
money I have ever received. One old member 
returned and said, ‘I have worshipped in churches 
all over the United States, but no service has thrill- 
ed me like the one this morning; ‘An outsider writes, 
‘You are the only minister I have ever heard who 
made me feel he actually meant in his heart what 
he said.’ ” 


By 1936, economic conditions evidently had improved 
somewhat, for eight weddings of members were 
solemnized and a note says, “Dr. Towne had 37 
weddings of (non-members).” 


In 1937, two events were recorded: the marking of 
Dr. Towne’s 10th anniversary with the church and 
the passing of the beloved Dr. Cochlin. Dr. Cochlin’s 
obituary read in part: “He began his life work early; 
passed his teacher’s examination at the age of 14 
and began teaching at Hardin, Ohio, and the follow- 
ing year became superintendent of the schools at 
Spencerville, Ohio. At 19 he entered Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. After graduating he preached for a time 
and then went to Yale University Divinity School. 
Directly following his graduation from Yale at the 
age of 27, he came to Traverse City. 


After graduating he preached for a time and then 
following his graduation from Yale at the age of 
27, he came to Traverse City.” 


W. War II Comes 


World War II came in December, 1941, and the 
following year the annual report read: 

“We dedicated our new service flag at the annual 
meeting, with 60 stars. It appears the number now 
gone and to go from our church will soon reach 100. 
“A close contact has been kept with these boys in 
service and dozens of letters have been received by 
our pastor. The church presented knapsack New 
Testaments to our boys. 


“The church has made a substantial contribution to 
the war effort by allowing the Red Cross to use 
the church one day each week for making surgical 
dressings. Plans are now under way for entertaining 
the men from our Naval Base.” 


Dr. Towne has been a cheerful, inspiring minister, 
teaching a firm faith and an outgoing, positive out- 
look. Under his guidance and Christian example 
situations which could have resulted in strife and 
separation among the members have served to 
solidify comradeship and determination for good. 
For example, in the late nineteen-fifties, after many 
years of “bursting at the seams,” it was obvious that 
the old beloved church building must be abandoned 
for a newer, larger one. Many of the members who 
had been baptized and married in the old Gothic 
church were loathe to leave it. Other, newer mem- 
bers who loved the traditional mellowness of the 
building and who sensed there the presence of sweet 
spirits who had gone before, disliked abandoning 
this lovely sanctuary. But those who knew we must 
leave and those who cast their eyes backward soon 
joined forces and helped to build the beautiful build- 
ing the First Congregational Church now lives in. 
Everyone has given and worked freely and fully, 
and many new members have joined to make the 
work lighter. For part of this building time, Dr. 
Towne has been assisted by other “young” min- 
isters. We say “young,” advisedly, for the first of 
these associate pastors, Dr. Platte Amstutz, was 
perhaps the youngest of them all, though well past 
seventy when he came out of retirement to help 
Dr. Towne. Reverend Stephen Evans, a new gradu- 
ate of Andover-Newton in Massachusetts followed, 
and it was he who joined hand (and foot) with Dr. 
Towne in turning the first shovelful of dirt for the 
cornerstone of the new church building, located on 
the Peninsula. 


Rev. Ted Ringsmuth, another happy - hearted, 
dynamic minister with a rollicking sense of humor 
and a genius for organization, joined the Church as 
Associate Minister in 1960. The teamwork of Dr. 
Towne and Rev. Ringsmuth is so close that they act 
as one, but accomplish the work of many. With the 
fast-growing membership and increased scope of 
the church work, this is indeed a blessing. 


This brings us up to date. The points we have 
recorded here make no pretense of being a docu- 
mentary history of our great century-old church. 
We have tried only to bring to life a few of the 
events in the past of our church. We have tried to 
reacquaint you with the ministers who guided us 
and to give you some insight into the problems they 
and the congregation faced. History, after all, is 
only a roadmap of the present and a guidepost to 
our future. 


And so we say: 

On to the moon! May our million morrows be as 
meaningful and rewarding as our hundred yester- 
days, for “the church with a long past and a longer 
future!” 


Landscape Features For New Church 


From Ladies’ Aid to Women’s Fellowship 


Although women of the Church have long been con- 
sidered indespensable in carrying out the mundane 
tasks that abound in any church, they have not al- 
ways operated as a formal working group. In 1883 
a Home Missionary Society was organized by the 
women of the Congregational Church, and some- 
time prior to 1897 a group met with the idea of 
forming an Aid Society, and drew up a constitution. 
It is preserved in faded ink but records of meetings 
have been lost. However, in 1900 the question of a 
new church arose, agitated by the women of the 
church. According to church records of 1901, Mr. J. 
W. Milliken made a motion which was supported 
and passed that “the women of the church be 
authorized to build a new church.” Be that as it 
may, the church was built, dedicated, and put into 
use by 1905. 


Still there are no written records to be found, but 
one can imagine the church suppers and projects 
that succeeded in helping build the Gothic stone 
building outgrown in 1959. 


In the Old Church 


Names of History Makers 

By 1910 a more sophisticated group using the old 
constitution was meeting regularly under the name 
of “Aid Society.” and kept records with lists of 
members’ names. These read like a history of early 
Traverse City. A pre-1900 picture shows a stiffly- 
posed group in high collars, tight waists, bustled 
skirts and serious, determined faces. Included were 
Mesdames Charles Rennie, Loren Roberts, Thomas 
Bates, Sprague, Buck, and one can see the intel- 
ligence and ability which directed women’s activi- 
. ties in the society’s formative years. 


In the present fellowship, members are many whose 
mothers and even grandmothers were early mem- 
bers. Among them are Gladys Morgan, Anne Lins- 
ley, and Bette Morgan, whose mother and grand- 


mother was president in 1910 and later years. Mrs. 


W. F. Wilson can boast of four generations beginning 
with Mrs. Lathrop and continuing with Mrs. Wilson, 
Mrs. Courtade, and Agnes Wilson. As second gener- 
ation members, one includes Margaret Wheelock 
Anderson, Dorothy Moffat Foote, Gretchen Havi- 
land Pennington, Josephine Carver Hedges, Eliza- 
beth Patchin Morey, Lola Lutnam Rymer, Martha 
Zapf Boughey, Mary Ellen Nicholson Dorman, Flor- 
ence Earl Howard and her third generation daugh- 
ter, Josephine Howard Harris, Josephine Kehoe 
Jordan, grandaughter of Mrs. James Kehoe, Adele 
Anderson Frook, another third generation member, 
Irene Peck and Aletheia Cochlin Brown. 


It is somehow sad not to mention names of so many 
church women generous with their “time, talent, 
and treasure” in those early days. 


In 1910 the Society with only one circle was meet- 
ing in homes of members, and in that year 25 mem- 
bers met in the afternoon to tie four quilts and in- 
vite their husbands to a potluck supper afterwards 
under Mrs. J. C. Morgan, president. 


War Work Involves Society 
In 1918, reacting to the war spirit, the Society was 
busy with war work as well as church activities. A 
Liberty Bond was purchased at $5 down in May 
to be paid for the next fall. Thrift stamps totaling 
$188 were sold, and much Red Cross sewing was 
done both at church and home. 


At one meeting, members were asked to replenish 
the depleted supply of church dishes with odd cups, 
plates, knives and forks from their own cupboards. 
In that year also, the society had grown too large 
for one circle, and three divisions, East Side, Sotth 
Side and West Side were formed. Mrs. J. C. Morgan 
was again presiding. These three proved workable, 
apparently, for two divisions evolved, named for 


and The New 


two beloved members, Mrs. Demas Cochlin, and Mrs. 
Florence Barnum. 
The depression hit the Aid Society, and much chari- 
ty work now done by public agencies was under- 
taken. Needy families were clothed and fed and 
everyone was asked to help with sewing both at 
afternoon meetings and at home. 
In 1933 the Missionary Society and the Aid Socie- 
ty were joined, and that year marked a new low in 
finances with bonds impounded and with $2 with- 
drawal allowance and $10 cash in hand. In the fall 
a series of money-raising projects, luncheons, and a 
rummage sale helped to build a reserve. Then, as 
now, missionary boxes were sent out. - 

World War II Also 
With World War II, the women of the two circles 
redoubled efforts, and again added to regular tasks 
w th Red Cross and hospital aid, both in time and 
money. 


An interesting program for April 1943 was present- 
ed by Mrs. J. C. Morgan speaking on “The Aid 
Society of Yesterday,” Mrs. G. E. Loomis on “The 
Aid Society of Today’; and Mrs. Gregory on “The 
Society of Tomorrow.” 


In 1945 the name was changed to “The Church 
Guild,” and after heated argument was divided in- 
to six circles, members assigned by lot. 


By 1954, plans for a new church were again being 
discussed, and a building fund started. The former 
Aid Society and Guild had now become the 
Women’s Fellowship and was vastly more complex 
in its activities and organization than its predeces- 
sors. 


(Continued page 9) 


Men of First Church In Fellowship 


While the ladies of First Church may well take is- 
sue with the statement in 1960 after the last build- 
ing campaign that “Men are the backbone of the 
church,” there is little doubt of their prominent 
part in activities from choir to “kitchen police duty.” 
Since 1950 they have been organized in a Men’s 
Fellowship that in 1962 was challenged by new 
member William Faris in a panel “Are We Making 
the Most of Opportunities As Churchmen in the 
Community?” He called for a return to monthly 
meetings, stating, “If all men members of this 
church would express interest and demonstrate 
their qualifications, what a power in the world this 
church, any church, could be!” A 900-family mem- 
bership, it was charged, should provide a three 
times larger fellowship active in every phase of 
church work and reach not only youth but many of 
the unchurched. 


On this note the Fellowship of 1962-1963 under 
President Arthur Glidden, serving a second term 
after a first one in 1955, goes forward. Both quar- 
terly and monthly meetings have been held through 
the years. Most recently in the new church post- 
season sportsmen’s banquets have been held. The 
Maunday Thursday breakfast with outside church- 
men as speakers has been a tradition since 1957, 
held at Gustley’s where “Herm and Hilda” have 
also helped stage money-raising pancake meals for 
the Fellowship. 


Oe: oe 
The Barbecue Chefs 


During the money canvass the Fellowship under 
Ken Olson in 1959 staged a Cherry Festival pan- 
cake serving and other projects to turn over $5,000 
to the Building Fund. They sold Christmas trees, 
put on an annual chicken barbecue, serviced a day 
at a filling station, and have sponsored public show- 
ing of religious films to raise funds. 


Men and Youth Man the Services 


Singling out all who have served long, faithfully, 
and well, would be impossible. A listing of presi- 
dents shows John Stevens with George G. Gilbert 
and George Hoek on the first committee, followed 
by Dr. Stephen Kozelko in 1951 and 1958, A. B. 
Cole 1952-3-4, George Carl 1956, Ken Koenig 1957, 
Dr. Warren Cline 1960, and Lewis Nurnberger 1961 
with Les Rickerd, a long-time treasurer, followed 
by Bill Wallick. 


Programs have been as varied as the projects. There 
have been inspirational, travelogue, conservation- 
sportsman’s and purely educational meetings with 
songs and devotions. The men have _ sponsored 
church sports teams in softball and _ basketball, 
staged Father and Son and Father and Children 
programs, promoted landscaping, and provided such 
leadership as that of Win Klotzbach for the Council 
of Churches. 


Through The Years With The Women’s Fellowship 


Now there were, besides regular officers, chairmen 
of Christian Education, Missionary Education, Pub- 
licity, Friendly Service, Social Action, Spiritual 
Life and Stewardship. Standing Committees are: 
House, Hospitality, Wedding Reception and Nomi- 
nating. The yearly budget established amounts to 
almost $2,500. New chairmen were added, of wed- 
dings and altar flowers. Nine circles now were busy, 
each raising $1,000 a year as quotas for the building 
fund. Among interesting projects was the cook 
book, with recipes contributed by Fellowship mem- 
bers. 


$32,000 for Building Anew 
By 1958 more growth manifested itself in seven 
afternoon and five evening circles, showing increas- 
ed interest in the women’s work. The building fund 
steering committee turned over an amazing $27,000 
total to the building fund, its three-year goal, and 
pledged another $5,000 a year for three more years. 
All this, in addition to regular church work, social 


activities, home and foreign missions, and a multi- 
tude of other necessary jobs. 


In September 1960 the great move was made, and 
under the supervision of the Fellowship, the Fel- 
lowship Hail furnished, kitchen settled and equip- 
ped, and the regular program of women’s work 
carried on efficiently and enthusiastically. 


Through almost 75 years, the Missionary Society, 
Aid Society, Church Guild, Fellowship has carried 
on spiritual, financial, physical tasks with devotion 
and dedication. They have met every new situation 
with faith and determination. For four generations, 
these women, united in their religious zeal, have 
carried on their self-imposed duties unselfishly and 
cheerfully. They have helped build two churches, 
have carried on through three wars and national 
emergencies, and now stand stronger and more 
dedicated than ever before. 


—Elizabeth Patchin Morey 


: Years of Christian Education 


Crowded in our Stone Church 


In the early days First Church’s Sunday School was 
its pride, Many devoted people bent their efforts to 
make it unusually good. 


As the congregation grew, attendance records at the 
Sunday school were outstanding, the figure reach- 
ing a total of 600 at various times. However, aver- 
age attendance at the old stone church was 175. 


At the turn of the century the adults, youth, and 
children made the church the center of their get 
togethers. There were many parties, chicken pie 
suppers, pumpkin pie treats, and other funfests. 
Dr. Demas Cochlin and family always entered 
wholeheartedly into these special times during his 
long ministry. 


Millikens Active In School 
J. W. Milliken was Sunday school superintendent, 
Mrs. Milliken head of the primary department, for 
many years. They often opened their home to the 
school, and Mrs. Milliken entertained with talks 
about the Holy Land, showing many curios brought 
back from her travels. 


Frank Hamilton was superintendent after J. W. 
Milliken. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hammond were great 
inspirations. Mrs. Hammond superintended the be- 
ginner’s department, assisted by Miss Francis Rut- 
ner. The school had a home department then from 
which many helpers went into the homes with quar- 
terlies and other SS publications. Mrs. E. J. Ham- 
mond was one who worked in this way and also 
taught a Sunday class. 


Later Mr. Hubert Montague with Mrs. Montague 
~-worked earnestly, he as superintendent, she as 
head of the intermediate department. During his 
term a prominent feature was the large men’s class. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Ebner, Mrs. Avis, Mrs. Dayton, 
Mrs. Edwards, and Mrs. A. B. Clement, beginners’ 
department superintendent, ‘were among the teach- 
ing staff for many years. Mrs. Ralph Wynkoop 
headed the intermediate department for years be- 
fore Mrs. Byron Feiger took over, the department 
Including Misses Lovisa and Marjorie Porter, Iva 
Sanborn, and Mrs. Evelyn Brown. 


Crowded Conditions Were Hampering 
For many years long before the move to the new 
church, conditions were crowded, classes for inter- 
mediate and older groups being held in the near- 
by Bo-Gi youth center, for others in the church 
kitchen, and for Graham Keevil’s adult Bible class 
in the Gold Room of the Wynkoop apartment build- 
ing across Washington street. The small facilities 
and fire marshal warnings of inadequate exits 


gave impetus to the need for rebuilding or building 
anew. 


During the previous twenty years, prior to 1960, the 
school had had eight superintendents, Howard D. 
Coddington serving the longest, 1943-1949, preced- 
ed by Ted Wright. William Wadsworth served in 
1950 and again in 1957 to fill Ben Kirk’s unexpired 
term. Ray L. Hall worked in the 1951-1953 years, 
followed by three years for William G. Harvie, 
1954-1956. Don Day superintended in 1958, follow- 
ed by the last with such a title, Art Glidden, since 
with the move to new facilities, Rev. Ted Rings- 
muth came as Minister of Christian Education a- 
mong his other duties. 


During those decades R. Graham Keevil, former 
Christian Church minister here, conducted a popu 
lar adult Bible class from 1949-1959, for 11 years. 
Efforts to secure a Christian education director be- 
gan under the tenures of Assistant Pastor D. Amstutz 
1956-1957 and continued under a young graduate of 
Andover-Newton Seminary, Massachusetts, Steph- 
en Evans, 1958-1959. Mrs. Alice Cole had served as 
school consultant in 1953, also in 1954 when Mrs. 
Jean Crook was added. Mrs. J. H. VanEenenaam 
worked in this capacity in 1957- 1958, followed by 
Mrs. Thomas Collins in 1959. In that year the 
Board of Christian Education headed by Stanley 
Steed, who had been instrumental in securing Rev. 
Ringsmuth for youth work, was formed to revise 
the entire school program prior to transfer to the 
new church building. 


School Met Twice a Sunday 

Not all who served many times and many years may 
be included, but names that crop up many times 
during the years include both Mr. and Mrs. Wads- 
worth, Mrs. Mary and Miss Anne Linsley, Mrs. 
Gladys Bloch and more recently her daughter Sue, 
Mrs. Margaret Brinkman, Mrs. Feiger, Mrs. Beat- 
rice Leonard, Mrs. Pearl Bauman, Mrs. Helen Keene, 
and Mrs. Floyd Robothom among the many who 
served on the staff, ranging from twenty to forty 
during one period when the Sunday school provid- 
ed classes during each of the two services. 


Curriculum efforts for a satisfactory Christian edu- 
cation program were intensified in the late 1950’s 
and materials in current use include those of the 
Pilgrim Press and the newly-adopted United Church 
of Christ curriculum now in process of completion. 
Church school teacher and leadership training ses- 
sions on an interdenominational basis have been 
held the last two years in First Church facilities, 
making use of the best “teachers of teachers” per- 
sonnel and materials possible. Rapid improvement 
toward this end has been noted during the past dec- 
ade, and the Church school has continued its out- 
reach on a scale heretofore not thought possible.— 
(early history contributed by Mrs. Evelyn Brown, 
long-time treasurer). 


® 
ming 


Ample Room in the New 


OPPORTUNITY CLASS UNDER MISS BARTON— 
rear—Midge (Neva) Wright Lardie, Clare Minor 
Wills, Nellie Simpson (Grayson) Rice, Ethel Savage 
Womack, Betty Stepan Murch, Jennie Klasson Jonh- 
son, (unidentified), Helen Abbott, Ruth Mills, Anna 


In 1900 Miss Isabel Hammond (Edwards) created 
the idea that a Sunday school class should be form- 
ed by younger First Church women. Her enthus- 
iasm resulted in creation of a group with the motto: 
“I expect to pass through this world but once;/ Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or /any 
kindness. that I can show, or/ Any word that I can 
speak for Jesus,/ Let me do it now./ Let me not 
neglect or defer it/ For I shall not pass this way 
again,” 
On May 2, 1901, a charter was granted under the 
name “Opportunity Class,” and Miss Hammond 
was the first teacher. Miss Alice Wait is the only 
living charter member of the group that also in- 
cluded Miss Hammond, Neva Wright (Lardie), 
Ethel Savage (Womack), Dolly Wynkoop (Lang), 
and Addie Soule (Kyselka). 
The class prospered, and when the new stone church 
was dedicated in 1904, assemb'ed during opening 
exercises in the choir space in front of the organ; 
the lesson session was held in the kitchen. The 
Sunday school orchestra, stationed on the rostrum 
at that time, played for opening exercises so that 
the class appeared as the choir behind the musicians. 
Orchestra members included Elmer White, William 
Votruba, Julius Martinek, Hortense Martinek (Tan- 
newitz) May Mothersill (Jenks)—accompanist, Reed 
Chapin, and Ray Chase. 

The Early Days 
Many of the class had teaching duties in the Sunday 
school so that the number who could attend group 
meetings during Sunday school sessions became 
limited. However full participation in social and 
financial activities never diminished. 


The second teacher those early years was Mrs. Demas 
Cochlin, wife of the pastor, followed by Miss Jennie 
Barton, Dr. Sara Chase, Mrs. Edgar Keith, Mrs. 
William Love, Mrs. C. L. Dayton, Miss Florence 
Hardy, Mrs. Mary Millis, Mrs. Avis, and Mrs. Nettie 
Evans, who more often than not substituted in some 
department also. All demonstrated outstanding Bible 
pape tic Sg and practiced Christian principles in daily 
ife. 


“! Shall Not Pass This Way Again” - Opportunity Class 


Stepan Ball; second row—Delia Martinek Hrabak, 
Elsie May, Pearl Thacker Dunn, May Mothersill 
Jenks, Grace Lucas, Edith Payson, Miss Jennie Bar- 
ton (teacher), Claudia Peterson Smedley; front 
row—Claire Rutner, Addie Souls Kyselka. 


Many Social Activities 


Social activities were many, from formal banquets to 
potlucks. Many parties were’ in conjunction with 
other classes, particularly with the Young Men’s 
Bible Class taught by C. J. Ebner. Among them was 
a formal reception in 1907 with printed invitations 
(Mr. Ebner was a printer). A rivalry grew between 
the classes as to which could make the best showing 
in collections and services. But every month a social 
was planned, special emphasis going to the annual 
Bohemian Supper at the Stepan home, Halloween, 
Christmas, and other holidays. Many parties were in 
costume, creating much fun to balance the underlying 
seriousness of the class programs. October 1915 saw 
a reception staged by the class for all Church youth 
to interest them in Sunday school participation, 85 
attending and the Oak Park orchestra playing. 
There were 35 in the class at that time. 


The class had to continue raising money for financial 
obligations, so members solicited magazine sub- 
scription, sold homemade candy, had pancake and 
waffle suppers, teas, sales of many kinds, and 
bazaars; dues were only fifty cents a year. Early 
minutes reveal such contributions as: $5.00 to the 
kitchen, $2.00 for moving piano(more than once!), 
Hoover fruit cakes made and sent to William Vot- 
ruba in France to be distributed for Christmas, $15 
to Red Cross, $15 to World Church movement, $10 
to Near East Relief, $14.21 for flag, $46 for Gold 
Star Church boys for Bronze Plaque, $5 for Christ- 
mas basket, $10 for song books, $18.25 for Church 
clock, $25 for collection plates, $25 church repairs, 
large pulpit Bible, small toddler chairs for Family 
Nights. The service flag and honor roll for war dead 
were provided and dedicated. 
One project was the iron coal pit cover, another a 
Clinch Park maple tree dedicated to Mrs. Cochlin 
with a marker. A family was cared for for a year, 
milk supplied needy children. Communion cup 
racks were purchased, also side lighting for the 
sanctuary. On the Church Fiftieth anniversary, also 
Dr. Cochlin’s fiftieth birthday in 1913, the class 
(Continued on page 12) 


PYF - The Youth Fellowships - Scrooby 


A formal program for youth has been a part of 
First Church’s activities only during the last half- 
century and more particularly in the last twenty- 
five years, culminating in the service participation 
for call to worship, scripture reading, introduction 
to pastoral meditation, and receiving the offering. 
The Rhythmic Choir has now been operative for 
three years, its high point the Christmas Pageant, 
now also in its third year. 


Support of Bormeo, a Phillipine youth; activity for 
the second year in the “Manicongo” river camp; 
and annual February Youth Sunday all attest to the 
increasingly active youth program headed by Youth 
Minister Ted Ringsmuth. He came as advisor in 
1960, in which commissions on fellowship, faith, and 
action continued work of former committees. 


Through the years youth of the church have com- 
bined fun and fellowship with work for the church, 
this action being particularly noted during the build- 
ing campaign in the late Fifties. They sold candy, 
baked goods, Christmas trees, served at suppers, 
staged work days, collected scrap metal, washed 
dishes, washed cars, and thus worked toward their 
Building Fund quota. 


First Church ministers, starting with Dr. Towne, 
have been counselors for its senior youth, aided by 
parents and other leaders. Rev. Stephen Evans 
guided the group in 1958-1959, and parents have 
provided homes and lakeside cottages for their meet- 
ings, highlighted by boat trips, swimming and beach 
parties, sleigh rides and toboggan slides, scaveng- 
er hunts, and seasonable festivities at Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Eve, Valen- 
tine’s Day, and Easter. 


Inter-fellowship meetings have been held, not only 
with regional and district Congregational youth 
groups, but with Bethlehem Lutheran and Metho- 
dist Youth Fellowships. At present PYF President 
Kent Walton also heads the United Youth of the 
city. 


During World War II, graduation of youth into the 
services and to college posed membership problems, 
but in the old stone church the group registered as 
high as fifty and averaged twenty-five at meetings. 
In new facilities and with an enlarged program, the 
‘PYF has grown larger. 


| SHALL NOT PASS AGAIN! 


presented him with fifty gold dollars. For years 

the class filled Christmas bags or boxes with candy 
and peanuts for distribution to the children at the 
Christmas tree service, making its own netting bags 
when they were used. At this time, twenty-five 
years old, the membership was 41. (1926). 


An early financial undertaking was the north 
wall stained glass window and the crystal chandelier 
(since replaced) in the sanctuary center, the window 
later being dedicated to memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
Cochlin. 


High Point Membership 


4n intervening years enough money was raised to 
pay for finishing and furnishing two classrooms, 
for large and small donations asked of the class at 
nearly all meetings, particularly during World War 
I years. Two War Bonds were bought and given to 
the trustees; $50 raised for Oak Park church; 96 gar- 
ments and cash sent to the Needlework Guild; and 
a family or group of children provided for each 
Christmas. Helping with Family Night and other 
activities were regular assignments as membership 
reached 42 in 1935. In 1920 Mrs. Anne Stepan Ball 
had been elected secretary, and in 1937 was elect- 
ed permanent secretary, so has served continuous- 
i hath adding duties of treasurer to her respon- 
sibilities. 


It began as a Senior Scrooby Club under Dr. Towne, 
changing in 1948 to Pilgrim Youth Fellowship as 
part of the national organization. Names of coun- 
selors over the years include those of Mel Gee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Toerper, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Tousley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Coddington. These and many 
other parents have played hosts and provided other 
assistance at meetings, which usually include a “Big 
Sing” session, devotions, discussion, and entertain- 
ment. Resources have included movies, speakers, 
and exchange students. 


Junior Pilgrim Fellowship 


This group, composed of Junior High-age students, 
now meets with Mr. and Mrs. Harry Heller. Prev- 
iously they were under Mr. and Mrs. Jean Curtiss 
after many years with Mr. and Mrs. Pete Rollo. 
Jean’s father, Rev. Ohmer Curtiss, Reg Lancaster, 
and many others have assisted the group. Members 
have helped with Bible School and choir. They also 
work in three commissions—Fellowship, faith and 
action. 


Organized as Junior Scrooby Club in 1941, under 
President Mary Whaley and pursuing a series of 
service, fellowship, and entertainment activities, for 
many years they were counseled by Mrs. S. M. Eld- 
ridge, joining with Senior Scrooby on Sunday eve- 
nings for part of their programs. They too, in 1948, 
changed their name to Junior Pilgrim Fellowship 
to join the national program. 


Worship, games, movies, discussion or talks, and re- 
refreshments with a monthly potluck made up the 
Scrooby meetings. Highlights have included a Mexi- 
can Potluck, Michigan Pilgrim Youth Rally, holi- 
day parties, sleigh rides, caroling, treasure hunts, bi- 
cycle and foot hikes, and other activities wherein 
parents of group members opened their homes for 
meetings. 


Through the years they have served at suppers, 
sent CARE packages and Red Cross contributions, 
worked on cleanup, and aided in other service pro- 
jects. serving as a “feeder” for Senior PYF. Mem- 
bership and activities have varied from time to 
time, ranging from limitation to 12-year-olds in the 
seventh grade and a small number to the full Junior 
High three levels. 


- OPPORTUNITY CLASS 


The fiftieth anniversary was celebrated at the home 
of Presca Feiger with a party, and many of the 
early members were present. It was believed this 
was one of the oldest continuous Sunday school 
classes in the area, if not in the state, with a mem- 
bership of 34. 4 


Opportunity Class’ sixtieth anniversary was cele- 
brated with a party in the old stone church, that 
again included several older members. Now the 
group meets once monthly in the new church or a 
private home, usually for a potluck and much remi- 
niscing, a program, or both. Many members, who 
now number 25, especially those joining as years 
passed, are active in First Church work, and the 
class still helps in’a small way financially. The 
class has been working toward a memorial in the 
new church, its Flower and Sunshine committees 
have been active, and hymnals have been dedicated 
to deceased members. Recently the class gave two 
robes to the Mayflower choir. 


To be able to continue, new members will have to 
be acquired and interest created in many needs 
that can be met by such a close group, dedicated 
to personal service coming from willing hands and 
hearts and abiding faith in God’s love and the 
Christian way. The history reveals Christian fellow- 
ship and unselfish service resulting in both accom- 
plishment and sociable fun. 
—Mrs. Claudia Smedley 


Music Over The Years 


Youth of the Chancel Choir—1958-59 


Ray Chase, senior member of the Sanctuary Choir 
with a record 54 years of membership, remembers 
the time in 1910 when as member of the church 
quartet he received $1.00 per Sunday. He recollects 
well the years of service given by Director Alice 
Titus and Organist Helen Moore. 

Since then the music of First Church has been pro- 
vided by such devoted directors as Mrs. Mary Mor- 
gan Linsley, and Mrs. Ethlyn Chapman, organist 
emeritus, both of whom served over a_ quarter 
century. Mrs. Chapman still takes a turn at the 
organ after being honored last year for her long 
service. Choir members over the years have served 
not only in the Sanctuary, but in the Chapel, now 
known as the Chancel Choir, and the Junior Choir 
that later became the Mayflower Choir. 


A landmark was reached in 1960 with organization 
of the Board of Music under the new church consti- 
tution, composed of nine members with the Director, 
Organist, Ministers, and representative of the 
Board of Deaconesses ex-officio. 

In 1957 Barre Hill, of Interlochen, the present di- 
rector, took over the Sanctuary Choir from Mrs. 
Linsley and directed both that and the Chancel 
Choir in both services. Mrs. Linsley assisted until 
her death in 1960. 

A children’s choir, known as Junior Choir, is first 
noted under Homer Coddington twenty years ago, 
and at that time there was a Chapel Choir of girls. 
The span of years is revealed when the appearance 
of that choir on Evelyn Temple’s Time on radio is 
now repeated on a different medium, television, 
with Barre Hill host and successor to the long-time 
radio series of children’s and youth’s music. 


Successor to Mr. Coddington, was Ruth Vigren in 
1946, followed for three years under Mrs. Arlene 
Keevil in 1949 when the name Mayflower Choir 
was adopted. Mrs. Lorna Glidden assumed the lead- 
ership followed by Mrs. Harold Large 1951-1954, 
and Fred Wakefield, 1954-55, when his illness forced 
his resignation. Mrs. Glidden then resumed the 
directorship and has held it since. 


The children make a monthly appearance and are 
part of special services at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter. A caroling party has become a tradition 
to serve the shut-ins, just as the adult and youth 
choirs participate in the Christmas Candlelight and 
special Easter services. 


At the time of the last full year Mary Linsley serv- 
ed, in 1956, the Sanctuary Choir had a $500 gift for 
new robes from an anonymous donor, and Barre 
Hill assumed leadership of the 28-member youth 
Chancel Choir in October. It had been established 
in 1955 under that name by Lorna Glidden, thus 
giving her connection at one time or other with all 
three choirs, serving also as soloist with the Sanct- 
uary group and on the Board of Music. 

Mrs. Sally Stead Schworm first began her career 
as organist in 1952 as a 12-year-old recitalist on 
First Church’s organ, beginning to serve last year 
as full-time organist. Mr. Hill’s Interlochen con- 
nections have brought outstanding soloists each 
summer and more recently additions to the choir 
with organization of the Arts Academy there. 


The heritage of an early orchestra is now, as it has 

for some time, carried on by Pianist Pearl Bauman 

and Violinist Mozelle Sawyer. The men are still 

represented through Cornetists Hobart Hults, Wm. 

Martinek, and William Wadsworth who proclaim 

ae triumph of Christ’s resurrection particularly at 
aster. 


Sanctuary Choir—195% 


The bell that came up the Bay by boat and rang 
so many to worship in the old frame church and 
for over fifty years gave its music in the tower of 
the Gothic stone church, has fallen silent. After its 
long service it reposes in the courtyard of the 
chapel and may again, sometime, ring once more 
from a new bell tower. 


Sanctuary Choir—1963 


Windows of The Sanctuary 


THE EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE: 


Symbol of the Trinity. The three distinct angles 
combine to make one complete figure. 


THE CUP: 


In the Gospels the cup stands figuratively for the 
bitterness of the sufferings of Christ in Gethsemane 
and upon the Cross (Luke 22:42). 


THE LATIN CROSS: 
The most commonly used form of Cross. 


THE WHEAT: 
Symbolizing the Resurrection is from Christ’s words: 
“unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and 


dies, it remains alone; but if it dies it bears much 
fruit.” John 12:24 & 1 Corinthians 15. 


q 


THE SUN: 

Behind the wheat is the sun—the Easter sunrise. 
A circle standing for eternity, because it is without 
beginning and without end. 


THE DOVE: 

Expresses innocence and purity. It signifies the Holy 
Spirit and the Presence of God as hovering over 
the water at Creation, and above Jesus at his 
baptism, it also is symbolic of peace. 


Memorial Window 


Beneath the golden shafts of the cross, high and 
lifted up the Spirit Dove speaks to the world. The 
bread and wine of the Sacrament of Sacrifice and 
the spears of golden grain complete the symbolic 
representation. 


NORTH WINDOW: 


With its hexagonal patterns and diagonal lines, the 
North Window frames the sanctuary at the north 
end, its delicate colors complementing the Memo- 
rial Window pastels at the south end of the sanct- 
uary. 


Unassigned memorials from those who designated 
gifts to the Church in memory of departed loved 
ones were gathered for financing of Memorial Win- 
dow, culminating November 11, 1962 in the dedi- 
cation. 


Present were the Church Architect, Gordon Corn- 
well, AIA. and the artist Mrs. Helen Rother 
Detroit, who respectively presented the interpre- 
tation of the Church edifice and the window. 
Designer Rother was present to supervise prepar- 
ation and placement of every frame of glass after 
many months of preparation in Europe, where the 
glass was made and cut by St. Juste in France and 
the leading done by Ignaz Donat & Son, Gelsenk Buer, 
Germany. 


North View 


How We Came To Build For God 


Crowded in the Sanctuary 


We Held Hearings 
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We Raised Funds 


We Voted Affirmation 


We Broke Ground 


Boards, Committees and Staffs of First Church 


TRUSTEES: 


Mr. F. Gordon Cornwell, Chairman; Mr. E. B. Isaacsen, 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. Kenneth Parker, Secretary;Mr. Edward 
Budnik, Treasurer; Mr. Carl Anderson, Mr. Ralph Jordan, 
Mr. Ernest Gaunt, Mr. Gary Morgan, Mr. Ralph Shannon 


DEACONS: 


Dr. Warren Cline, Chairman; Mr. Gorden Bostwick, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. William Hibbard, Mr. A. Kent Schafer, Mr. 
Jules Ames, Mr. Lewis Nurnberger, Dr. Edward Hine, Mr. 
Don Nelson, Mr. L. Charles Ballance, Mr. Richard Babel, 
Dr. Charles Haberlein, Dr. Stanley Michael. 


DEACONESSES: 


Mrs. Warren Cline, Chairman; Mrs. Gorden Bostwick, Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. A. Kent Schafer, Secretary of Joint Boards; 
Mrs. William Hibbard, Mrs. Lewis Nurnberger, Mrs. Edward 
Hine, Mrs. Don Nelson, Mrs. Richard Babel, Mrs. Charles 
Haberlein, Mrs. Stanley Michael, Mrs. Robert Seabrook, 
Mrs. Ward Richardson. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS: 


Mr. Monroe Whaley, Chairman; Mr. Leslie Fineout, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Arthur Glidden, Mrs. Raymond Bradford, 
Miss Mary Kevwitch, Miss Maxine Ryckman, Mrs. Harold 
Cunningham, Mrs. Birrel Van Pelt, Mr. William Faris. 


EX OFFICIO: 


Mrs. Mildred Warman, Women’s Fellowship; 
Steve Cornwell, Youth Representative 
Mrs. Verl Gallup, Secretary-Treasurer 


CHURCH STAFF: 


Rev. Howard R. Towne, D.D.. Rev. T. Ringsmuth, B.D.; 
Mrs. Clyde Vance, Parish Visitor Mr. Barre Hill, Mus.D., 
Director of Music; Mrs. Leon Schworm, Organist; Mrs. 
Ethelyn Chapman, Organist Emeritus; Mrs. Arthur Glidden, 
Mayflower Choir Director; Mrs. Fred Simmons, Financial 
Secretary; Mrs. Harold Schrouder, Church Secretary; Mrs. 
John Weiglein, Kitchen Supervisor; Mr. Clifford Arm- 
strong, Custodian; Mr. Carl Routsong, Assistant Custodian. 


CHURCH COUNCIL: 


Mr. Paul Easling, President; Mr. Winton Klotzbach, Vice- 
President; Mrs. J. B. Smedley, Church Clerk & Council 
Secretary; Mr. E. Gordon Cornwell, Trustees; Mr. Monroe 
Whaley, Missions; Dr. Warren Cline, Deacons; Mrs. Warren 
Cline, Deaconesses; Mr. Arthur Glidden, Men’s Fellowship; 
Mrs. Erich Sleder, Women’s Fellowship; Mr. Henry Russell, 
Music; Mr. Richard Milby, Bd. Christian Education; Mr. A. 
V. Williams, Public Relations Committee; Kent Walton, 
Youth Fellowship Representative; Mr. Lars Hockstad, Adult 
Education Coordinating. 


BOARD OF MUSIC: 


Mr. Henry Russell, Chairman; Mrs. Maxine Greene, Mr. 
Keith Williams, Miss Irene Straub, Mrs. Richard Graham, 
Mrs. Mac Keene, Mrs. Opal Beall, Mrs. W. Reed Chapin, 
Mrs. William Votruba. 


EX OFFICIO: 


Mrs. Ethelyn Chapman, Mrs. Leon Schworm, Mrs. Lorna 
Glidden, Mr. Barre Hill, Rev. T. Ringsmuth, Rev. Howard 
Towne, Mrs. Warren Cline, Representing Deaconesses. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 


Mr. Richard Milby, Chairman; Mr. Lars Hockstad, Mrs Ray 
Kellogg, Mr. George Carl, Mr. Harris Schrotenboer, Mrs. 
Ralph Jordan, Mr. Carl Bjork, Mrs. William Courson, MJr., 
Mrs. Harry Heller, Mr. Wayne Trimpe, Mrs. Franklin Rollo. 


EX OFFICIO: 


Miss Anne Linsley, Re: Girl Scouts 
Mrs. F. L. Bloch, Re: Nursery School 


LAY DELEGATES: (Area, State & National) 


Dr. and Mrs. Earl L. Baker, Mrs. Gordon Cornwell, Mr. & 
Mrs. William Faris. Mr. George Gilbert, Miss Patricia 
Tompkins. 


WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP: 


Mrs. Erich Sleder, President; Mrs. Al Raney, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. Winton Klotzbach, Second Vice-President; 
Mrs. F. L. Bloch, Program Chairman; Mrs. Carl F. Ander- 
son, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Kendall Ferguson, Ass’t Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. Homer Coddington, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Robert Hunt, Treasurer; Mrs. Frank 
Snyder, Ass’t Treasurer. 


MEN’S FELLOWSHIP: 


Mr. Arthur Glidden, President; Mr. Harold Schrouder, Sec- 
retary; Mr. William Wallick, Treasurer; Mr. Monroe Whaley, 
Project Chairman; Mr. Nicholas Pestolis, Food Chairman; 
Mr. Winton Klotzbach, Devotions & Christian Education; 
Mr. Gorden Bostwick, Landscaping, Mr. James Morey, Jr., 
Attendance. 


SENIOR HIGH PILGRIM FELLOWSHIP 


Kent Walton, President: Steve Cornwell, Vice-President; 
Pamela Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer; Jim Oberling, Pro- 
gram Chairman; Barbara Novak, Participation; Frances 
Dorman, Social Chairman; Carolyn Rollo, Refreshments; 
Sue Noakes, Publicity Chairman. 


JUNIOR HIGH PILGRIM FELLOWSHIP: 


Mike Hager, President; Sandy Brown, Vice-President; 
Lynne Klaasen, Secretary; Carolyn Klotzbach, Treasurer; 
D’Arcie Oatley, Program Chairman: Dick Hults. Social 
Chairman, Donna Fox, Refreshment Chairman; Adult Super- 
visors, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Heller. 


CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE: 


Miss Viola Straub, General Chairman; Rev. Roward Towne, 
Mrs. Paul Easling, Mr. A. V. Williams, Mrs. Erich Sleder, 
Mr. Jerry McCarthy. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE: 


Mr. A. V. Williams, Chairman; Miss Mary Kevwitch, Mrs. 
Fred Nichols, Mr. Lars Hockstad, Mrs. Ernest Gaunt, Mr. 
William Hibbard, Mr. Robert Batdorff, Mrs. Mildred War- 
man, Mrs. Harnild Cunningham, Mrs. Floyd Robotham, Miss 
Marguerite Bell, Mrs. Aletheia Brown, Mrs. Ferman Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Jules Ames. Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt Coddington, 
Mrs. Raymond Brown (Historian); Mr. Bud Moyer, Church 
Photographer, Rev. Ted Ringsmuth. 


ADULT EDUCATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Lars Hockstad, Chairman; Mrs. Lewis Nurnberger, Mr. 
Monroe Whaley, Mr. Winton Klotzbach, Mrs. Clarence Mul- 
lett, Mr. Stanley Steed. 


The Church School 


SECRETARY: 
Mrs. L. H. White 


CRIBBERY: 
Mrs. Richard Babel, Supervisor; Mrs. Eva Riehl, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Michael 


TODDLERS: ; 
Supervisor, Mrs. Stanley Steed 


NURSERY: 
Mrs. Larry Hoxie, Supervisor; Mrs. William Wadsworth, 
Mrs. Paul. Ankerson 


KINDERGARTEN: 
Miss Ann Linsley, Supervisor; Mrs. Keith Williams, Mrs. 
Robert Amor, Art Director; Mrs. Floyd Robotham, Pianist 


PRIMARY: i 

Mrs. Paul Brown, Supervisor; Mrs. Henry Russell, Mrs. 
Jerry Fisher, Mrs. A. V. Williams Mrs. Harold Cunningham, 
Art Director; Miss Jill Ferguson, Miss Pamela Graves 


LOWER JUNIOR: 

Mrs. Jerry McCarthy, Supervisor; Miss Mary Munro, Miss 
Pamela Nurnberger, Mrs. William Gravlin, Mrs. Lucille Mec 
Farland, Mrs. Ernest Gaunt, Pianist 


JUNIOR: 

Mrs. Woodrow Brinkman, Supervisor; Mrs. Gerald Hager, 
Mrs. Richard Milby, Mrs. Donald McCurdy, Mr. William 
Gravelin, Miss Jo Frost, Mrs. Floyd Robotham, Pianist 


EIGHTH GRADE: Richard Milby 


NINTH GRADE: (Confirmation Year) 
Rev. Ted Ringsmuth, Mr. Stanley Steed (Church History) 
Rev. Howard Towne, Mrs. Edythe Vance 


YOUTH USHER Robert Orth greets parishioner THE CHAPEL patio with new landscaping in the 
Florence M. Oakes as little David Cline, son of Dr. foreground. Dominating the scene is the peaked roof 
and Mrs. Warren Cline, welcoming deacon and dea- of the Sanctuary rising to a peak of sixty-five feet. 
coness, looks on at the west Sanctuary door. 


THE EDUCATION wing from the southeast, show- until it is ultimately raised in a new bell tower. The 
ing primary and kindergarten classrooms. At right 1,345-pound bell, voted at the first annual meeting 
center the 94-year-old bell rests, its clapper silent, in 1869 for $600, has rung in two previous structures 


of this church. 


Lest We Forget Cheir Supreme Sacrifice 


World War I World War II 
Kenneth Koch Loren G. Brown 
Carl E. Robertson Lloyd D. Milks 
Laurance G. Bowen Rex S. Marietta 
Glenn Edgecomb John C. Morgan II 


Ralph E. Wynkoop, Jr. 


Che saith Cycle 
Of A Century-Old Church 


In the dark days of the Civil War a little Church was born 

The place, a one room school house, on a February Sabbath morn. 
Ten staunch village folk who worship sought after the Pilgrim way 
Brought a bright dream into being that has survived until this day. 


A hundred years of time have passed since our covenant was signed, 
And our father’s faith and toil stored untold blessings we have mined, 
The structures that our fathers raised were built strong in all their parts, 
Foundations not of stone alone but of beating human hearts. 


They were quick to catch new visions that God winged across the skies 
But the truth of God in Christ was always in their mind and eyes, 

They loved to tell the story of Christ’s compassion and His love, 
Forgiveness for erring souls, and peace and rest like that above. 


Sometimes the work went forward in the darkness of doubts and fears 
Sometimes in the blinding light of hopes and dreams and prayers and tears, 
Wrapped within this century of time was God’s guidance and His care, 

His Providence blessing all, His loving hand seen everywhere. 


For a hundred years this faith was formed within the walls of time 
This faith, we pass to those who come, to help in the upward climb. 
Our heritage glows with splendors passed to us from souls before 
Built on the fellowship of Christ and blessed with God’s open. door. 


Hitherto God has helped us, but let not our memories be our pride, 
Rather carry on His work, with worth and loyalty to guide, 

Our Church’s splendor was not planned for earthly days alone 
Tomorrow’s reaching for the stars will bring growth before unknown. 


So let us not rest with labors of a century of time : 

But attempt new heights, bring dreams to birth, build us a better clime. 
As the years of our second century move forward all too fast 

May God’s grace guide the atomic future as it has the past. 


First Congregational Church Dr. Howard R. Towne 
Traverse City, Michigan January 1, 1963 


